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dence, R. L, a graduate of Barnard College, who
assisted him greatly in his writing. Foreign travel
was their greatest diversion and they made sev-
eral trips to Europe and two trips around the
world; they were planning a sojourn in England
when Bleyer died as the result of a cerebral hem-
orrhage.
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Jour. (Madison), Nov. 3, 1935.] GRANT M. HYDE

BLISS,TASKER HOWARD (Dec. 31,1853-
Nov. 9, 1930), soldier, scholar, diplomat, was
born at Lewisburg-, Pa., the son of George Ripley
and Mary Ann (Raymond) Bliss, the latter a
sister of John Howard Raymond [g.v.]. He was
a descendant of Thomas Bliss, who emigrated
from Devonshire, England, to Braintree, Mass.,
in 1635 and later settled in Hartford, Conn. The
father was professor of Greek in the University
at Lewisburg, a Baptist institution, the name of
which was changed in 1886 to Bucknell Univer-
sity, and the boy was reared in a devout and
scholarly atmosphere. He was the seventh in a
family of thirteen children, and one reason for
his application for admission to West Point in
his sophomore year at Lewisburg was to relieve
the family budget of further cost for his educa-
tion, since his father's salary was only five hun-
dred dollars a year, twenty-five of which was
given to the church. Seventeen years old at the
time, he was over six feet in height and of pow-
erful build. It was characteristic of him that he
went to try the entrance examinations with a
copy of Homer in the Greek in his carpet-bag.

At West Point his failing was a little careless-
ness about the details of military discipline. Ac-
cepted by his fellow classmen as the scholar of
the class of 1875, he would have been graduated
higher than his rank of eighth if he had not
spent so much time in studies outside the regular
curriculum. Assigned to the artillery upon his
graduation, he was called back to West Point in
1876 to teach French and artillery tactics. Major-
General John M. Schofield [g.-z/.], a scholar of
broad range beyond his profession, was superin-
tendent of the Academy. He had shown himself
to be no academic theorist by rising in his thir-
tieth year to the command of a corps under Gen.
William T. Sherman in the Civil War. After
the Custer massacre Bliss appealed to Schofield
for active service in the West, but he bade him
remain until he had finished his four years' tour
as instructor. Since the outbreak of the Russo-
Turkish War Bliss had employed spare hours in
the study of Russian in order to get first-hand
information about the campaign. Schofield found
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a lecture Bliss delivered upon it so excellent that
he asked him to expand it for publication. Mean-
while he was paying court to Kleanora E. Ander-
son. She was highly educated, had lived abroad,
and knew both French and German. They were
married on May 24, 1882.
Following a period of routine service after the
end of his tour as instructor at West Point, Bliss
was chosen as the army officer to tench military
science at the new Naval War College at New-
port (1885-88), where he made so distinctive an
impression that he was sent on a mission to get:
information about military schools in England,
France, and Germany. When General Schofield
succeeded Gen. Philip H. Sheridan as command-
ing general of the army, he chose Bliss as his
aide and as inspector of artillery and small-arms
target practice. Their relation was that of mas-
ter and disciple. Bliss tapped the wisdom of the
sage, and the sage trusted to the wisdom of Bliss
in administrative detail. They had a common
ground of concern in the departmental military
organization, which had no central staff system
for coordinate operation in case of war. In the
little army of 25,000 men, advancement was so
slow that Bliss remained a lieutenant of artillery
until he was thirty-nine years old. In 1892 he
was transferred to a captaincy in the Commis-
sary Corps, which provided him with more pay
for the support of his family and the education
of his two children. He saw little future in the
army, but it was the career for which his country
had trained him, and he was at home in it, while
he gratified his scholarly inclinations. lie was
with Schofield for seven years (1888-95), until
the General's retirement. Now in his forty-sec-
ond year, he was still only a captain in rank.
His desire for a change from Washington of-
ficial life was balked when Secretary of War
Daniel Lament \,q.v.~], who did not want to part
with his services in the War Department, made
him his special assistant. At the close of La-
ment's term, with the incoming- of the McKhiley
administration in 1897, the relations of the United
States with Spain were becoming- critical. Bliss
now received an appointment to his taste, that of
military attache to Spain, where he remained
until the declaration of war.
Upon his return he was made a major and took
part in the Puerto Rican campaign as chief
of staff to Major-General James H. Wilson.
His administrative record and his knowledge of
the Spanish language and Spanish ways recom-
mended him for the difficult task of chief of the
Cuban customs service during the occupation of
Cuba. The Cuban custom houses had become sinks
of corruption under the Spanish regime and Bliss